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tic quarter beyond the garden of the Luxembourg, is at present 
finishing a nearly-completed work, the ' Auto-da-fe,' which has 
already been purchased by a Belgian dealer. It represents a 
fair-faced damsel, clad in a morning-dress of azure velvet bor- 
dered with black fur, who is in the act of casting a packet of old 
letters into the fireplace before which she stands. Those who 
are familiar with the wonderfully realistic touch of Toulmouche, 
can imagine the soft lights and shades of the velvet robe, the 
exquisite tints and lustre of the pink and white porcelain vases 
and jardiniere on the mantelpiece, and the finish and labour 
bestowed upon the whole picture. More than any other artist 
now living, this painter has comprehended and faithfully repro- 
duced the type and the costume of the fashionable woman of the 
Second Empire — the flutter of flounces, the rich depths of velvet, 
the sheen of silk, and the gossamer loveliness of lace. Two 
charming sketches, which were little more than begun, have 
both been sold while still in outline. One represents a charming 
young girl kissing a love-letter, and the other an elegant lady 
preparing for a ball, and just drawing tighter the laces of her 
satin corset. 

At the next studio at which I called, I found in the garden 
outside two of the artist's models ; one chmbing a tree and the 
other sitting on the wall. This statement might appear star- 
tling did I not hasten to declare that the artist in question was 
M. Leon Lambert, the celebrated painter of cats, whose ' Instal- 
lation Provisoire ' and the ' Interrupted Repast ' were two of the 
gems of the last Salon. No painter of modern days, not even . 
the lamented Landseer, has so perfectly understood the nature 
and the ways of Miss Puss, her graces, her wiles, her wrath, and 
her frolics. On his easel was placed a just-finished picture, 
which he has christened ' Un Envoi en Province,' a title which 
might be freely translated ' A Package by Express.' It is an old- 
fashioned basket, with two flap-lids, which has been sent by 
express full of kittens to some ardent cat-fancier. The strings 
have just been cut, and the impatient little prisoners are strug- 
gling forth to the light. One impetuous little rascal is just leap- 
ing out ; a second is half-way out of the basket ; while a third, a 
pink-nosed, round-eyed little Angora, who faces the spectator 
with his paws on the edge of his prison, is squalling out his indig- 
nation with wide-open mouth. "He is hungry and thirsty," 
remarked M. Lambert with a smile, "so no wonder he is furious." 
Another pretty picture was that of two naughty kittens who have 
got into a frolic with the contents of a work-basket, and who are 
quarrelling over a stray spool ; their humped-up backs, arched 
tails, and angry faces portend an immediate battle. M. Lam- 
bert was at work on a portrait-group of dogs, with a huge cat, 
evidently on the best possible terms with her canine companions, 
seated in the midst of them. 

James Bertrand, the young Shakespearean painter, whose 
exquisite picture of the 'Dead Virginia' is one of the latest 
added canvases of the Luxembourg, is quite a young man to 



have achieved an entrance into that Walhalla of rising French 
artists ; he is at present at work on a life-size full-length figure 
of Lesbia mourning over her dead sparrow. The beautiful dark 
Roman face and white-draped form of the sorrowful damsel stand 
out in bold relief against a rich gold-coloured background. This 
golden-yellow tint for backgrounds and drapery appears to be a 
newly-introduced art-fashion, and has apparently superseded the 
conveijtional crimson curtain of which the eye used to become so 
wearied some years ago. A reproduction of his ' Virginia ' has 
been ordered for a wealthy art-collector residing at Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. Visitors to the Luxembourg will not soon forget the 
touching pathos of that fine picture ; the slender form of the 
dead girl lying on the sands, just beyond the reach of the huge 
and wrathful waves that tower and plunge on the horizon. M. 
Bertrand, unlike most Frenchmen, whether artist or critic, seems 
to have thoroughly comprehended the spirit of Shakespeare. 
His ' Dead Ophelia ' (floating on the surface of the stream with 
wild-flowers in her hair and on her breast), and ' Romeo and 
Juliet,' lying lifeless in their last embrace in the shadow of the 
sepulchre of the Capulets, are admirable reproductions of the 
great poet's creation. 

Goupil has now on exhibition several fine works, among which 
is a lovely ' Susannah ' from the poetic pencil of Merle. She 
sits on the edge of her bath, and is in the act of drawing around 
her nude and graceful form a striped, pure white Oriental drap- 
ery of silk and hnen. A scarlet curtain, hanging from a tree 
behind her, throws out in full relief the hues and outline of the 
whole figure. The startled look in her large soft eyes (those 
wonderful eyes which Merle gives to all the heroines of his brush) 
and the instinctive modesty of her attitude betray the approach 
of the aged intruders. Bouguereau exhibits in the same gallery 
a little ' Tricateuse,' not one of the ghastly haunters of the guil- 
lotine of yore, but one of the sweet httle peasant-girls he paints 
so charmingly ; the arms and hands are marvels of shading and 
finish. Here also is Toulmouche's latest work ; it represents a 
lovely, startled girl in one of those charming morning-costumes 
which are the delight of that accomplished artist to reproduce 
on canvas ; she is looking askance at a bouquet which has just 
been flung in at the open window, and has fallen at her feet, and 
she is evidently uncertain whether to pick it up or not. 

All the leading artists here, without any exception, assure me 
that America is the best and most extensive market for their pro- 
ductions that now exists. M. Cabanel said, in fact, that he often 
felt grieved when he finished a fine work, knowing that it was to 
be sent beyond the Atlantic, where he probably would never see 
it again. 

The directors of the Luxembourg have purchased for that gal- 
lery Cardus Duran's well-known picture of the ' Lady ^ith the 
Glove.' This is his first admission into this celebrated and care- 
fully-chosen collection. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



THE JANUARY CENTURY CLUB EXHIBITION. 



AT the monthly exhibition at the Century Club, New York, 
, on January 9th, some forty or fifty pictures were displayed. 
Among the most important of these was a new painting by Mr. 
Eastman Johnson, of ' Margaret at the Spinning-wheel,' a life- 
size figure of a brown-eyed girl. The pictures of this artist that 
have lately been seen in public have been usually genre pic- 
tures, and many of them of cabinet size. ' Margaret,' at the 
first view, shows very strongly in its general characteristics the 
influence of Jules Breton and of Bouguereau. Each of these 
artists has his individual manner of painting flesh, but in the 
colours of this picture Mr. Johnson has not departed from the 
palette he always, we believe, is accustomed to use. The shad- 
ows around the eyes are of the same purple-brown, the half-tints 
are of pearl-grey, giving tints much like maroon velvet, and the 
lightest hue of dove-coloured satin, and these two prevailing 



shades form a lovely background on which Mr. Johnson dapples 
on the pink tints of a lip, an ear, or the shell-like purity of a 
nostril. The forms in this picture of Margaret are very simple. 
Over her brown hair she wears a stiff lace cap with long lappets, 
with crimped lace around the edge. Every person familiar with 
Holland or Belgium will recall just such caps as these, heir- 
looms of exquisite material that have descended from mother to 
daughter, and which great market - days and festivals bring 
out in full force in the churches and public squares. Against 
her brown hair, under her cap, appear two " plaques" of gold, 
which we have usually seen worn low down on the forehead, and 
completely hiding the front hair; but which, as Mr. Johnson 
has niade it, is vastly more becoming, showing the soft waves 
of hair as it starts from Margaret's temples. The rest of the 
dress is arranged in simple masses, of flat forms, in light and 
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shade, but these masses are of great richness of colour, and the 
blue-green of her dress is in agreeable harmony with her soft skin. 

Another painting of a good deal of interest is a marsh with 
haycocks on it, by Charles H. Miller. Low lines of distance 
carry the eye across an almost illimitable moor. Mr. Miller's 
pictures are frequently, in fact, we might say, distinctively clear 
in tone, and have a kind of silvery sheen spread over sky and 
foliage ; a pure sunlight that is very rare. But occasionally one 
of his pictures comes to our notice in which either the oil in the 
paints has darkened, or by trying a new effect of colour the lim- 
pidity of the light and atmosphere has been destroyed. The 
marsh-picture is one of the latter kind, and we are sorry not to be 
able to praise unreservedly this work of one of our best artists. 

There is a great deal of talk of late years by young artists, 
influenced by hard study in the French schools, about gradation 
of light and shade, and its necessity to express something more 
subtle than external surfaces. Every artist, of course, has his 
strong points, and of those who make agreeable pictures, in soft, 
clear colour, we should not perhaps demand anything more. But 
there is one artist of whom, while we enjoy a great deal in his 
works, we are constantly tempted to exclaim, " Why is he content 
to draw so badly ? " Mr. George H. Hall, to whom we allude, 
like some other artists of great consideration in New York, has 
adopted charming situations for his subjects ; he paints Spanish 
girls with black eyes and dark tresses ; with rich flowers flowing 
on dusky skins, and satin and lace enveloping the heads and 
arms of tropical beauties. In themselves the colours are rich and 
the pictures graceful ; but when we have given Mr. Hall's pic- 
tures this praise, we have said all we conscientiously can in their 
behalf. And then comes the point, as to whether figures and 
faces, so utterly deficient in modelled form or vitality, can do 
anything but injury to American Art. 

There is much complaint among our native painters of the 
preference shown for foreign artists by our picture-buyers, and 
there is often good reason for these complaints. But we think 
it is almost a positive patriotic duty for men like Mr. Hall, who 
are, in some degree, the leaders and exponents of American 
painting, to compel themselves to systematically study solid 
drawing, the absence of which brings our Art into disrepute 
when placed side by side with the paintings of the present mas- 
ters of the French school. 



In a little corner, grouped by themselves, Mr. Winslow Homer 
exhibited a number of the best water-colour and charcoal sketches 
we have ever seen by him. One of the most pleasing of these is 
of a country girl surrounded by her poultry, and holding in her 
hands a sick chicken. The girl is quite small, and the fowls are 
so minute that each one of them is delineated by a touch ; but 
the touch is a very precise one, and, in consequence of this cer- 
tainty of hand and thought, specks of colour so small that they 
would be entirely insignificant in most pictures are in this artists' 
hands full of freshness and force. Of the charcoal-drawings, we 
never saw any of his works more bold and free ; and one little 
jot of black and white, a picture of some children scrambling 
over a fence, peeping at each other through the cracks, and 
hanging against the posts, is spirited and natural in a very high 
degree. 

As usual at the Century exhibitions, there are many interest- 
ing pictures. Mr. Healey's portrait of W. W. Story was the 
occasion of a good deal of comment, both on account of the 
painter and his subject. The picture was painted in Rome a 
year or two since, and is a good specimen of Healey's manner. 
Mr. Story, whom we saw last summer in Italy, however, seems 
to us to have quite a different type of colouring from that given 
him by the painter. He has a pale, thin skin, which, though 
rarely compatible with the. appearance of perfect health, does not 
in Mr. Story diminish in the least his look of vigorous vitality. 
Mr. Healey, on the contrary, has given him a high-coloured com- 
plexion more usual in an Irish day-labourer than in this delicate 
but somewhat sallow American type. Nor in other respects does 
the likeness seem to us as good as Mr. Healey usually gets. 

Among the most noticeable of the landscapes was an autumn 
view of Greenwood Lake, by Mr. Cropsey, the same lake of 
which a picture made by him many years ago was the cause 
of his election as an associate member of the Academy of 
Design. 

The view of the lake is taken from a high bluff, and the wild 
country that surrounds it is well delineated, with thick woods 
clothing with purple and gold the picturesque hills, whose rocky 
structure is well marked even through the thick mantle of foliage. 
Long lines of autumn woods stretch here and there into the 
lake, and in the immediate foreground a dense mass of tree-tops 
shows the autumn in its intensest colour. 



METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 



LOAN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AND STATUES. 



THE spacious entrance-hall of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art has lately received an accession in the shape of sundry 
marbles, forming a part of the general Loan Exhibition, which 
now enriches the collections on view there. Among these, the 
most noticeable are the statues of Medea and Semiramis, by W. 
W. Story, owned by Mr. William T. Blodgett. Of the. two, the 
' Medea ' is in our estimation much the rnore striking and power- 
ful. The brooding and stern expression of her face finds a re- 
sponse in her entire pose, in the draperies, which leave the upper 
portions of her figure free as if for action in the meditated deed 
of blood, in her massive proportions, and the power of her po- 
lished arms. The ' Semiramis ' (which, we believe, is intended 
as a companion-piece to the sculptor's ' Cleopatra ') is placed at 
a certain disadvantage, so far as a comparison of the two statues 
is concerned, by her posture, which is a sitting one. But we 
also fancy the intrinsic power of the figure to be less than that 
of the ' Medea,' and we think it might not altogether hold its 
own by the side of the same artist's ' Cleopatra.' We are not, 
however, disposed lightly to diminish the lustre of this latest 
importation from Story's studio to this country, and must be 
understood as speaking comparatively only. In the ' Semira- 
mis,' as in all his other achievements of this class, are to be 
found skill and feeling applied to the elaboration of a female 



figure splendid in strength and impressive in its proportions. 
Five out of the remaining twelve contributions are works of 
Marshall Wood's, lent by the artist. The subjects are : — ' Song 
of the Shirt,' ' Musidora,' 'Hebe,' 'Psyche,' and 'Daphne.' 
The last is the best of all. ' Daphne ' is represented standing 
in a dreamy attitude, almost as if unconscious of the transfor- 
mation just befalling her, and which is indicated in the gradual 
blending of her tresses with the leaves of a laurel-tree against 
which she leans. Exhausted by her flight, she pauses here, 
breathing forth a prayer for rescue, and is at that very moment 
metamorphosed into the laurel. The ' Song of the Shirt ' pos- 
sesses a certain degree of pensive grace, but hardly realises the 
occasion presented by the poem it undertakes to embody ; and 
in the remaining figures, ' Hebe,' ' Psyche,' and ' Musidora,' we 
discover nothing to distinguish them from the mass of modern 
antiques. Besides these should be mentioned Rauch's well- 
known 'Victory,' a duplicate of which exists in Berlin, Hou- 
don's bust of Franklin, Powers's bust of Andrew Jackson, Cle- 
vinger's Henry Clay, and Launt Thompson's colossal bust in 
bronze of William CuUen Bryant. This last is badly placed, 
being on the first landing of the large staircase, where there is 
but little light, and that little directly from behind the head, 
so that the spectator can get no good view at a distance 



